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THE ART AMATEUR. 



these hitherto only half-imagined glories of our genial 
master. First there are the study heads and figures 
— children, peasant-girls, and models — such as all 
young artists bring home as trophies of their Paris 
life and work. Here are some of the sweetest pic- 
tures of children ever painted — the tenderest and 
most sympathetic insight into child-nature, the most 
loving, lingering finish in handling, the most sumptu- 
ous yet subtly harmonized color and tones. The rich 
tone and colors of Diaz, the fond, solicitous labor of 
Millet over expression, combine to load some of these 
canvases thick with sweetness as of honey in the 
comb. There are half a dozen set down simply as 
"Head of a Girl" or " Head," painted in this old 
mellow nimbus of tone, that might take their places 
on the same wall with Velasquez heads. One child, 
with a duskily soft but prim white cap on her head, 
has a quiver to her upper lip seen in profile that can 
never be forgotten. Another has the straightforward 
frank gaze of innocence that penetrates to the heart. 
The one is in a golden haze, the. other in a Rem- 
brandt shadow. Every picture strikes its own chord 
of color, based on the dominant tone given by its 
most attractive incident, whether this be a pale, 
tender cheek, a tress of golden hair, or a pair of brown 
eyes. The ideal heads of women are in the same 
•fashion significantly and poetically treated, each in 
its appropriate strain of tone and handling. Each is a 
song, a poem, a piece of music, a novelette — what you 
will that is distinct, direct, and delightful in the tell- 
ing of its story to the heart. A " Head in a Brown Hat," 
a long, thin, smiling girlish face, the chin resting in a 
natural, careless way upon a long, thin hand hanging 
beneath it, is so sweet in its consistency and its in- 
stantly recognizable feminine temperament that " the 
sense aches at it." Fifty different phases and styles of 
femininity are painted- in these studies, but each with 
its own new background and tone of accessories in 
keeping, and each in seemingly the only way. All 
are fully charged with color and broadly painted after 
the central characterizing effect has been surely made. 
In the portraits of persons we know here Hunt's 
secret is still more plainly told. He seized upon the 
most characteristic trait of face and mind, and pas- 
sionately bent, shaped, and persuaded everything else 
to illustrate and emphasize it. Oftentimes he thus 
idealized a likeness away, and men saw themselves 
grow under his enthusiasm into, what they ought to 
be rather ^than what they precisely were. I have 
heard it said that he once took delight in painting a 
sitter, whose penuriousness disgusted him, "awful 
mean." He shows plainly in one or two of the portraits 
even in this collection that when he saw nothing in- 
teresting in a subject he would paint as uninterestingly 
as anybody. It is these portraits that are the most 
faultless in technical execution. Upon such a sub- 
ject he would work as do the painters by trade, manu- 
factured by shoals in Paris and Munich and every 
academy in Europe. Let him have the simple work 
of representing something before him and he would 
be as mechanically perfect as the average mediocre 
portrait painter. But there are a dozen or more por- 
traits here in which Hunt was stirred to his depths 
and brought forth some of his greatest distinctive 
quality. I am not going to mention the famous full- 
length portrait of Chief-Justice Shaw, a rugged old 
gentleman in enormously wrinkled trousers, who is 
plainly every inch a judge, for that has been much 
bewritten as Hunt's highest achievement, nor his 
almost equally well-known head of Abraham Lincoln, 
rich and strong in rough, unconscious pathos and 
depth of character, notwithstanding the most un- 
symmetrical of faces and heads. I have been struck 
rather with two or three portraits out of private life. 
One is a portrait of a happy, well-bred, well-educated, 
well-nurtured, middle-aged Croesus, a man in active 
business life, but not merely a money-maker. Hunt 
has painted him in the most gorgeous tones of golden 
background and "dregs -of -wine" velvet lounging- 
jacket, revelling in all the color of the Venetians to set 
forth this fortunate subject as it deserves, and limning 
his handsome features through an aureole of color re- 
flected from the velvet. Another is a portrait of a 
matron who is all maternity, holding up her baby on 
her ample breast; the breadth is boldly suggested 
through the lines of the back turned toward the 
spectator. Another is of a wife in all chaste and 
wifely dignity, in black dress with a white veil of 
voluminous fold and length descending from the top 



of her head down her figure before and behind — a 
singular but most graceful and expressive composi- 
tion. 

But the landscapes ! I have left no space to speak 
of the marvels of Hunt's infinite variety in catching 
impressions of the face of nature. The light that 
glints and gleams across "Gloucester Harbor" in a 
bright morning, the steady pour of jocund sunlight 
on the whitewashed and brick walls of the "Mill 
on Charles River," the rosy mist on the " St. John 
River," are effects that have rarely been attempted 
and never excelled in poetic interpretation of nature 
with color and canvas. Greta. 



ART IN SAN FRANCISCO. 



HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN— PROMISING 
PUPILS — NEW PICTURES. 



San Francisco, November, 1879. 

In an article on " Schools of Art and Design," 
which appeared in The Art Amateur for October, 
the School of Design in this city is included in the 
list; it may therefore be of interest to give a short 
account of its purpose and history so far, which un- 
fortunately cannot be the record of a growing in- 
fluence. The San Francisco Art Association, organ- 
ized in March, 1871, had for its object the general 
encouragement of the fine arts, presumably to be at- 
tained by a semi-annual exhibition of paintings at the 
rooms of the association, and particularly the estab- 
lishment of an academy and school of design, which 
was accomplished successfully in 1873, Since that 
time, although the number of students and the gene- 
ral receipts have fallen off, it has been a persistent 
nucleus of art work, and the centre of the best 
art training to be secured in San Francisco. The 
school is under the control of a standing com- 
mittee of the Art Association, a majority of which 
are professional artists ; but it is practically entirely 
managed by Virgil Williams, who has been its Direc- 
tor from the beginning. Until this present term he 
was ably assisted by R. D. Yelland, Assistant Direc- 
tor, who had special charge of the landscape class. 
In the summer Mr. Yelland resigned his position at 
the school, there not being work enough for two 
directors. 

The scholastic year is divided into three sessions, 
beginning respectively in January, May, and Septem- 
ber, with a month's vacation after each term. The 
daily hours of study are from 9 a.m. until 4 p.m. for 
those who attend the regular course, the terms being 
ten dollars a month. There are special classes for the 
convenience of persons not wishing to take the four 
years' cotirse, but only regular pupils can compete 
for the prizes awarded at the^end of each third term. 
Great stress is laid on accurate drawing, and several 
graduates of the school, who have since gone abroad 
to continue their studies, have been highly com- 
mended by their foreign masters for the thorough 
manner of their work in black and white. The first 
prize in drawing is awarded to that pupil, out of ten 
selected by the Director as most promising, who shall 
accomplish the best full length study from cast, all 
drawing the same subject, of the same size. At 
present there are forty-seven students attending this 
the third term for 1879. It is understood, though 
not officially, that Mr. Williams will tender his resig- 
nation at the end of the year, when it will not be an 
easy task for the gentlemen on whom the duty will 
devolve to select a suitable person to fill the vacancy, 
or, having chosen, to prevail upon their, choice to ac- 
cept the Directorship of an institution which, ap- 
parently through no fault of organization, is slowly 
losing the patronage of the artistic portion of a not 
too artistic community. San Francisco owes a debt 
of gratitude to the School of Design, if for no other 
reason than because at a time when but slight inter- 
est was taken in art education, it has given to some 
scores of young men and women an excellent train- 
ing in what is indispensable to all good art work, 
decorative or otherwise — accurate drawing. That the 
School of Design could be made much more useful 
and also popular by certain changes in its curriculum, 
there is no question, and we hope sooner or later to 
see it reorganized somewhat on the plan of the 
School of Design in Cincinnati, some of whose pupils 
have already made a national reputation in branches 
of art not at all attempted or understood in San Fran- 



cisco, namely, the higher class of wood carving, and 
Miss McLaughlin's faience. 

Among the most promising graduates Of our school 
should be mentioned two young ladies — Miss Matilda 
Lotz and Miss E. Strong. Miss Lotz, whose ambition 
follows the path of animal painting, after doing some 
good work has gone to Paris to study under Von 
Marche, and a letter from there of very recent date, 
written by a fellow artist, speaks of her progress in 
terms of approbation. Miss Strong has also selected 
animals as, her line of work. She has a wonderful 
eye for color, and has lately painted, as an order, a 
tan Scotch terrier against a crimson background. 
Her drawing is good, and her animals have an in- 
dividuality and intelligence which do not surprise us 
in a painting of Landseer, but which we are not ac- 
customed to perceive in ordinary work by ordinary 
artists. San Francisco is already proud of Miss 
Strong. We believe that her name will yet be known 
and her pictures purchased away from her native 
State. Her latest work is the head of a most de- 
liciously impudent Skye terrier, belonging to John 
F. Swift. She has also very recently painted a dead 
squirrel on a panel, for Frank Pixley, intended as 
a decoration for a sideboard. 

"Hard times" and political excitement have not 
been encouraging for artists, but we have seen a 
number of suggestive sketches, and some good 
finished work is ready for the wished-for purchaser. 
Thomas Hill has just finished a " Moonlight View in 
Yo Semite Valley," an immense stride forward from 
his last work, a " View in Upper Yo Semite Valley." 
It is genuine California moonshine, hallowing the 
grandeur of this superb valley. R. D. Yelland rarely 
wanders away from this coast, but he has now on 
view at Morris & Kennedy's an "October in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains." At this same gallery is a pic- 
ture by Jules Tavernier called "The Pioneer." It 
was painted and sold by him some two years ago, and 
the widow of the owner now offers it for sale again. 
It has been much admired— more highly praised than 
much better works by the same artist. It represents 
the interior of a miner's cabin, with all the evidences 
of the discomfort and confusion supposed to be in- 
separable from a man's hut in the Sierras. The mas- 
ter of this primitive shed of the days of '49 is lying 
in bed, evidently convalescent after a severe illness ; 
he is reading a letter from home, and does not re- 
quire the old-fashioned daguerreotype on the wall to 
remind him of a loved one far away ; the faithful dog, 
man's true friend, is by the side of the cot,, gazing 
wistfully into his master's face ; the light of the set- 
ting sun comes through the cracks and under the 
door, touching softly the gray blanket and red shirt 
of the " Pjoneer." 

Miss Eliza Williams has at last, it appears, realized 
that her beautiful flowers would be improved by an 
appropriate background, and she has just finished a 
study of lovely morning glories climbing up the stump 
of a tree. 

E. Wood Perry is at work on. a portrait of a lady 
with a wealth of hair, uncoiled and covering her 
almost as a garment ; an elaborately flounced muslin* 
dress completes the toilette, however. The back- 
ground is the lady's own drawing-room. Schab & 
Breeze have on exhibition at their new art gallery 
some pictures in black and white oils by an Austra- 
lian artist, Alma Woodleigh, who made a flying visit 
to California last month. The effect of these paint- 
ings is that of photographs touched up by Indian 
ink, and it is only by a close inspection that one dis- 
covers that they are really: painted on canvas in oils. 

Yerba Buena. 



THE PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 



ITS EARLIEST BEGINNING — A FRESH START — MR. 
BARRY'S WORK — ART NEEDS OF PROVIDENCE. 



Providence, R. I. October 15, 1879. 
There is a legend, related to me by a veteran artist, 
that once on a time, years ago, the venerable walls 
of Brown University listened with good-natured pa- 
tience to all that certain learned gentlemen had to. 
say about art and about associating to promote it; 
that the benevolent Marshall Woods in his enthu- 
siasm gave .a liberal sum of money and the use of a 
well-lighted room in his building ; and that casts were 
purchased and treasures gathered. All that I know 
of this is from hearsay ; but I believe that an organ- 
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zation was actually conceived, and christened " The 
R. I. Art Association," though whether it really had 
an existence is a question shrouded with impenetrable 
mystery. 

It was not until the treasurer of the R'. I. Women's 
Centennial Commission found tn the treasury a sur- 
plus of $1675, and the ladies voted to give that sum 
to a board of trustees, for the purpose of establishing 
a school of design, that the present " R. I. School of 
Design Association " actually came into being. The 
purposes of this association, as set forth in its cir- 
cular, are- 

First. — The instruction of artisans in drawing, painting, model- 
ling, and designing, that they may successfully apply the principles 
of art to the requirements of trade and manufacture. 

Second. — The systematic training of students in the practice of 
art, in order that they may understand its principles, give instruc- 
tiofi to others, or become artists. 

Third. — The general advancement of public art education, by 
the exhibition of works of art, and of art-school studies, and by 
lectures on art. 

Four admirable rooms were hired in Hoppin 
Homestead Building for the new school. The office 
of the head master is a pleasantly arranged room 
with desks and cabinets, and racks for holding the 
"fiats" used in the school. On the walls are some 
engravings of Salvator Rosa's. Out of the office we 
can go into the modelling room through one door, 
and into the large gallery, or class room, through an- 
other. At the other end of the corridor is the 
work room of the advanced class. It is large and 
north-lighted. 

The association secured for head master Chas. A. 
Barry, an artist in feeling, enthusiastic, yet given to 
system, and with talents supplemented by study and 
experience. He was four years at the Normal Art 
School of Boston, six years Supervisor of Art in the 
Boston public schools, and to that we must add an 
intelligent study of the methods and results of the 
French and English art schools. With such qualifi- 
cations Mr. Barry justified the board of management 
in telling him to do in all things as he thought best 
in his teaching, and justified the public in expecting 
much from him, 

By September, 1878, Mr. Barry had settled upon 
his course of instruction and put himself in readiness 
to teach the one hundred and forty pupils that en- 
tered. Each pupil satisfied the head master in regard 
to his moral conduct, and paid his fee, which is $1 5 
per term for the day school and $5 per term for the 
evening school. His name was recorded in the 
school book, and he was given a class member tickets, 
which bears a number. The pupil's work at all exhi- 
bitions must bear that number — obviously a good 
feature, for fond parents and sympathizing reporters 
must be impartial, looking at work rather than 
names. In June, 1879, the first exhibition of school 
work was given. All were astonished, I think, at the 
merit evinced in most of the works that completely 
covered the high walls of the large gallery. 

The first term of the second year commenced Oc- 
tober 6, 1879 : one hundred and sixty pupils are 
recorded and hold tickets. It is an encouraging ad- 
vance from last year. A children's drawing class 
has been formed for children of nine years of age or 
over, under the supervision of Mrs. M. E. S. Barry, 
who has had much experience in art teaching, as well 
as in other branches of education. Geo. M. Porter, 
who has studied three years at the Lowell Institute 
School, three years at the Normal Art School, and 
one year at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has 
been chosen as Mr. Barry's first assistant. I should 
say that he is a man of much ability, although I 
have seen but little of him. Besides Mr. Porter there 
are four pupil assistants. 

Now let us briefly see what reason we have to 
think that the school will be of use to the city and 
the world, and what it has done, is doing, and might 
do, so far as art is concerned. Providence has been 
in a profound slumber that no ordinary movement 
could break. Pictures have been bought by wealthy 
men at great prices, it is true, and some have gone so 
far as to give a few words of " sympathy" to the art- 
ists ; but such men are so few, and their motive is 
so generally that of fashion, that art has gained little 
thereby. The artists have received no patronage of 
the solid sort, and would have starved if Boston and 
Philadelphia salesrooms had not been open to them. 
What has been the cause of this stupidity none can 
tell; but it is proverbial, and existing among all 



classes, although designs are certainly needed in 
Providence, for here are vast manufacturing interests 
— jewelry establishments, silver-ware factories, and 
print works. 

Now this School of Design had to awaken an in- 
terest in art matters deep enough to draw money 
from purses, and so hidden was the coin that the 
task was not a light one ; but it has been accom- 
plished in a pleasant degree. The school, however, 
still needs a thousand dollars' worth of materials ; 
new teachers must be hired as assistants and to teach 
the modelling class. 

Mr. Barry and Mrs. Barry have sacrificed much 
and given their utmost energy to this work. The re- 
sult is our people, who have hitherto been an artistic 
jest, have — what it had been predicted they never 
could have — a School of Art. Now it is for the peo- 
ple to support it in its growth. There are artists, 
too, that should cooperate with Mr. Barry, even if 
only from motives of self-interest. 

There is no reason why Providence should not 
rank high as a city of art ; and if our citizens value 
their own and their children's interests they will rid 
themselves of their timidity and prejudice and give 
liberally in money and art-treasure to this school. 
And in so doing they must not forget that there are 
artists struggling here who would bring honor to the 
city if they could be aided in their labor. The city 
will gladly claim the honor of producing them after 
they leave, though it gives not one look of recogni- 
tion or one cent for support. Some of these artists 
have genuine ability, but they must have a chance to 
use it. They must be aided by our wealthy men, 
otherwise they must flee the city, as others have done, 
to seek a refuge in a land where the people know art 
and love artists. Hjalmar Sturleson. 



COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS. 



A well-colored photograph is far more lifelike 
and pleasing than an uncolored one, with its uni- 
formity of tint, from which it is almost impossible to 
guess whether the person represented is possessed of 
golden hair or raven tresses, light eyes or dark. 
Any one by carefully following the directions here 
given should, with very little practice, be able to color 
a photograph at least equal to those usually sold. 

Complexions should be carefully studied, as every 
one has a clearness or density peculiar to him or her- 
self, and even if with no positive pink in the cheeks, 
there is either a general or particular tinting which 
should be carefully represented; In eyes, gray (in 
ordinary parlance) ranges from the vapid yellowish- 
green to the deep beautiful Irish gray, and it would 
render a photograph as unnatural to give the latter to 
a girl with the former as vice versd ; blue varies in 
equal gradations from pale sky color to the true blue 
seen in babies and the violet; brown includes a vast 
number of colors — the bright rusty shade, which in 
some lights looks almost red, the greenish, hazel, and 
dark brown, with many intermediate shades. Hair 
shbuld be remarked wjth equal or even greater care, 
as from being in larger quantity the color is more 
conspicuous, and a very trifling variation from the 
correct tint will completely alter the appearance of 
the face. None but those Who have known, or, at 
any rate, seen the originals, can truthfully give the 
right coloring to the numerous varieties of flaxen, 
gold, red, auburn, nut-brown, chestnut, deep brown, 
and black. 

The materials are not expensive, all that are neces- 
sary being ordinary cake water colors, two sable hair 
pencils (Nos. 1 and 3 in tin ferrules are the best), a 
bottle of clean gum water, and a small piece of sponge. 
One of the hand magnifying glasses is of great ser- 
vice in enabling the worker to see whether the pupils 
of the eyes and other minute touches on dark grounds 
are correctly made. It is a great saving of time to 
have three or four subjects in hand at once, as while 
a color is drying on one, another can be commenced 
or continued. No color must be put on the top of 
another till the first is perfectly dry. A good light is 
essential. It is useless to attempt putting on even 
the most simple color by any artificial light. 

Place the photograph to be colored on the top of as 
many books as will bring it within a convenient dis- 
tance of the sight, as it is a mistake to have it far off, 
even though it is apparently no strain to the eyes to 
see. Keep a piece of white paper over the photo- 



graph for the fingers of the left hand to rest upon. 
First, using the large brush, wash over the photo- 
graph with clean water to ascertain if it be in a 
proper state to take the colors ; if the water runs off 
the surface unevenly, forming globules, as though it 
were greasy, wipe off the water, and then pass the 
tongue from the bottom edge upwards over the whole 
face of the picture. Repeat- the process twice, and on 
again trying the water it should lie smoothly over 
every part. Several preparations are sold for produc- 
ing the same result, but nothing is so good as the use 
of the tongue. 

For the first flesh-wash put two drops of water on 
the paiette, and rub down raw sienna, close to it the 
same quantity of Naples yellow, and a third patch of 
pink madder, but about as much again of this as of 
the other two if for a tolerably fair skin, and the fairer 
the complexion the more pink madder ; should the 
complexion be very dark add a little vandyke brown. 
With the brush mix all these together. A little prac- 
tice will enable the artist to judge whether there is 
the proper amount of each color to produce the tint 
wanted. This wash must be put on thin and lightly, 
using the larger brush well filled, beginning at the 
parting of the hair, and continuing over the face and 
neck ; no care need be taken that it should not go 
over the background, collar, and dress, as after the 
second flesh-wash is also applied, and both are quite 
dry, all that is superfluous can be removed ; also wash 
the hands and any part of the flesh shown in the same 
way. Unless passed over the portrait quickly the 
wash will look blotchy or streaky. Let this become 
thoroughly dry before using the second flesh-wash, 
which is pink madder alone, very thin, and put on 
with extreme lightness, so as not to disturb the color 
beneath, or it would give a scarred look. 

We shall continue these instructions in a succeed- 
ing number of The Art Amateur. 
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Prof. William Elliot Griffis, author of "The Mi- 
kado's Empire," and formerly of the University of Tokio, Japan, 
will deliver four illustrated lectures next January before the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, on " JapaneseArt," as follows : 1. " His- 
tory and Symbolism ;" 2. " Technical Processes ;" 3. " The Ce- 
ramic Art ;" 4. " Bronze, Ivory, and Crystal." The illustrations 
have all been prepared by artists in Japan expressly for these lec- 
tures. 

The society formed by students and graduates of 

the school at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the ends and aims 
of which have already been described in The Art Amateur, 
held its inaugural exhibition from the 15th to the 22d of November 
in the Art Club galleries. 

The public statues of Boston are steadily rising be- 
fore the public attention. The silver-tongued Phillips has even bent 
the knee to them. In a very recent article he picks them up one 
after another, " in imagination's ponderous paw," and after brush- 
ing off the dust of " ignorant popularity," holds them up as what 
he evidently expects every one to believe to be " the most out- 
rageous abortions and abuses of the noble art." Thomas Ball, 
the originator of many of the above " abuses," now sixty years of 
age, is at present visiting in Boston. He lives in a lovely little 
villa of his own construction, just outside the Roman gate, at 
Florence. 

Boston will pay Miss Anne Whitney $4800 for her 
statue of Samuel Adams, which is to be cast by the Ames Manu- 
facturing Company, and erected in July, 1880. 



Foxcroft Cole, the cattle painter, has just moved 

into his new home at the head of Mystic Pond, Winchester, Mass. 
Mr. Cole was his own architect, and has produced what must rank 
among the picturesque homes of America. 



Parker's portrait of the poet Whittier, for which he 
made such a struggle to obtain the sitter, is now completed, and is 
very satisfactory to the poet and his friends. 



A bust of Emanuel Swedenborg, executed by Pres- 
ton Powers, is now upon exhibition. It was the ambition of 
Hiram • Powers to produce this, and, dying, he bequeathed the 
desire to his son. It is almost entirely ideal, and in strength and 
finish it is some of Mr. Powers' best work. 



The indefatigable Mr. John Rogers, who combines 

to a wonderful degree the qualities of artist and business man, 
has lately turned out a new and attractive group of statuary which 
he calls "The Balcony." It illustrates extremes of wealth and 
poverty in the shape of a rich mother lifting up her little son so 
that he may reward two poor but picturesque street musicians 
with a well-earned coin. 



